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eternal, and ultimate reality. These truths, the universals that make up the content of
faith, are not subject to change by human reason. There can be no contradiction
between theology and philosophy, no contradiction between revealed truth and
scientific truth, for God is the author of both. Faith may be reasoned about as far as
reason can go, but some articles of faith are beyond finite human reason. They are not
"unreasonable"; they are simply not open to rational demonstration. By his elevation
of faith above reason St. Thomas aided the realist cause by bringing logic and science
into the service of Christian theology. At the same time, he gave greater autonomy to
the workings of human reason within the bounds of the natural world of science.
Science and religion may handle the same facts or ideas, but they look at them from
different sides. Science and human reason start from the individual and particular
thing and work up to the more general, whereas religion starts with God, the most
universal of all, and works down to the individual.
Augustinian theology had not assigned philosophy and theology to different
realms in this way but had asserted the identity of the two, whereas St. Thomas
Aquinas gave science free rein over natural phenomena within its own restricted
province. This illustrated the adaptability of the church, but also showed how
Aristotle could be used to circumscribe the ranges within which human reason could
work. If left to itself, reason's tug at the leash would threaten to cause trouble, but
when codified and formalized by the authority of Aristotle, it could be so disciplined
that it served the higher ends of theology.
The attack upon Thomism, however, was not long in coming; it was spearheaded
in the thirteenth century by such dissidents as Friar Roger Bacon. He raised his voice,
often querulous and rasping, in criticism of the reliance upon Aristotle as the supreme
authority in scientific matters. He went far in arguing that conclusions concerning the
operation of the natural world should be verified by actual experiences. He was
perhaps the first to urge the use of experimentation as a check on the abstract results
of theorizing and as a means of reconstructing the past and estimating the future.
According to Friar Bacon, the education of his day had four great defects: its utter
dependence upon the authority of Aristotle; its reliance upon established custom; its
undue reliance upon popular opinion; and its concealment of real ignorance by its
pretensions to knowledge. His remedies were a more thorough study of languages and
literature, science, mathematics, and the methods of experimental inquiry. Bacon's
recalcitrance caused him to be imprisoned as a disturber of the peace and a causer of
disharmony.
Whatever the differences in point of view may have been, the dominant outlook
of the great majority of the educated class was that somehow the vast treasures of
classical learning being made available to Europe should be brought into line with and
incorporated into the prevailing intellectual order of Western Christendom. The
scholastics did not reject the classical tradition as pagan. They tried to find in it those
elements that would increase the stability, the welfare, and the general sets of beliefs
upon which Christian Europe had been built. Not only did the best minds find their
intellectual outlets through scholasticism, they found their institutional homes in the
cathedral schools and universities of the later Middle Ages. Their very name came from
the scholasticus who ran the schools in the cathedrals on behalf of the bishop.